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METALLIC TO 


PEN MAKER THE QUEEN. 


VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally; 
that by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has intro- 
duced a NEW SERIEs of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality; they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label ontside and the fac-simile of his signature. 


QA, 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 





OLLOWAY’S. PILLS.—Conscientious Conviction—No investment of 

money can be so profitable as that which insures good health. It has 
been established beyond dispute that Holloway’s Pills, which cost but a trifle, will 
successfully wrestle. withant overthrow disease. Inall the many forms in which 
dyspepsia or indigestion presents itself, it may be thoroughly removed by these 
purifying and gentle aperient Pills, assisted by a diet which must be simple in 
“quality and moderate in quantity. Long indisposition, resulting from defective 
appetite or imperfect assimilation, yields to this-efficient treatment ; and nausea, 
disagreeable tastes in the mouth, headache, and the annoying collection of phlegm 
which plagues the dyspeptic in the morning, will be banished by these balsamic 
and strengthening. Pills. " 
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SCHOOLS FOR FREED-MEN IN THE SOUTH. 


Wx have before us the Fifth Semi-Annual Report of the “ Bureau Refugees, 
Freed-men and Abandoned Lands.” It gives us an opportunity te take a glance 
over the entire field of operations. The following extracts from the General 
Inspector of Schools, in 1866, show that, in the midst of discouragement, con- 
tempt, and opposition, the negro manifested a great desire to learn. 
lly? “Much opposition has been encountered from those who do not believe in 
the elevation of the negro. A multitude of facts must be given. It is the 
lefy testimony of all superintendents, that if military power should be withdrawn, 
our schools would cease to exist. 

“This opposition is sometimes ludicrous as well as inhuman. 

«A member of the legislature, in session while I was at New Orleans, was 
passing one of the schools with me, having, at the time, its recess. The grounds 
about the building were filled with children. He stopped and looked intently, 
and then earnestly inquired ‘Is this a school?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘What! of 
niggers?’ ‘ These are colored children, evidently,’ I answered. ‘ Well! well! ’ 
said he, and raising his hands, ‘I have seen many an absurdity in my lifetime, 
but this is the climax of absurdities!’ Iwas sure he did not speak for effect, 
but as he felt. He left me abruptly, and turned the next corner to take his 
seat with legislators similarly prejudiced. 

“ Petition for Schools.—As showing the desire for education among the 
freed-men, we give the following fact: When the collection of the general tax 
for colored schools was suspended in Louisiana by military order, the consterna- 
tion of the coloured population was intense. Petitions began to pcur in. I saw 
one from the plantations across the river, at least thirty feet in length, repre- 
senting ten thousand negroes. It was affecting to examine it, and note the 
names and marks (X) of such a long list of parents, ignorant themselves, 
but begging that their children might be educated; promising that from beneath 
their present burdens, and out of their extreme poverty, they would pay for it. 

** Normal Schools wanted.—A‘class of schools is called for in which colored 
teachers can be taught. If dignified by the name of ‘ Normal Schools,’ they 

should commence with training in the simplest elements of the art. Education 
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for the freed-men as a whole must be at first very rudimental. The text at 
present must be mainly in the spelling book; and yet this beginning to be 
universal, The freed-men all want learning at once. his people are not like 
pagans in ancient countries who, a thousand years hence, will be mainly as they 
are to-day. Slaves, even in a country like this, could not be kept from many | 
noble impulses. The war has been to them a wonderful school of knowledge, 
of thought, of purposes; and now, suddenly emancipated, these 4,000,000 are 
as ‘a nation born in a day.’ 

“ Education at once, for all.—This great multitude rise up simultaneously, 
and ask for intelligence. With it they at once start upward in all character. 
Without it they will as quickly sink into the depravities of ignorance and vice ; 
free to be what they please, and in the presence only of bad example, they will 
be carried away with every species of evil. And, then, what is the actual and 
astounding fact? One that startles philanthropy itself. A million, at least, of 
these four millions (and mainly the rising generation) are to-day ready to 
engage in the study of books. They cannot well be put off. Political, social, 
financial and moral considerations all ask that their demand be promptly met. 

If this million be divided into schools of fifty each, we need for its supply ), 
20,000 teachers. Where are they to come from? The North can supply a few 
thousands. Perhaps the more noble of the white race here and there in the 

South will help us. But still at least 15,000 remain to be supplied from some 

other quarter.” 

Generat Howanp reports that in the district of Conumpra “ The schools are 
jn a flourishing condition, with special plans and efforts to increase their numbers, 
particularly in the rural districts, and the benevolent societies have assisted 
jiberally in sustaining the work during the past year.” 

Masor-Geverat E. M. Grecory reports that, “In the city of Battimore the 
schools are now in charge of the city councils, and have been re-numbered and 
classified anew as nearly as possible. The city superintendent will co-operate 
with us cheerfully and promptly for the interests of the freedmen. 

‘‘ Efforts are being made to induce a stronger attendance of the children of 
freedmen in this city, as the present attendance is by no means in proportior 
to the number of children reported in the last census. This is imperatively 
necessary to secure to them the advantages of education in the present aspect 
of affairs. 

“The success of the past year is most encouraging. The colored people 
have become intensely interested, and the school, after a long vacation, began 
more hopefully than ever before. A spirit is abroad which needs only to be 
fostered to soon render them self-sustaining. 

“The great want.—The great want of the freed people is the school-house 
and teachers. The demand far exceeds the supply. We ought now to have 
300 teachers in the field instead of but one-third that number. But to meet 
this demand funds will be needed, and the benevolence of the Christian public 
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of this country appealed to in the past, and never appealed to in vain, must 
continue to assist in this great work. 

“ Already many of those who were opposed to the extension of educational 
privileges to the colored people begin to see that these advantages are not in- 
compatible with earnest industry and honest labor, and that the best interests 
of the community are subserved by care for the interest of this class. 

“We therefore enter upon a new year with full faith that the anticipations 
indulged will yet be realized, and that the States of Maryland and Delaware 
will not be long behind sister states in the march of education and improvement. 

“The Baltimore association for the moral and educational improvement of 
the colored people continue their efficient co-operation.” 

The superintendent, in concluding his report, says, “I enter upon another 
quarter more full of hope than ever; I have been received everywhere with 
marked courtesy, and, I may say, with kindness, by persons of all classes. 
Through God’s blessing, and bureau help, the colored people will lift themselves 
from the depression of bondage and proscription to the rights, the duties, and 
the privileges of freed-men.” 

Gen. O. Brown gives a full account of the educational work in Vrrernra, 
and says, “ The results of the educational labors of that year are, in every 
point of view, full of interest and encouragement, 

‘« From the statistics of the schools, and from other data, it will appear that 
a larger number of persons has been brought under instruction than during any 
like period before, and that the facilities for primary and higher branches have 
been increased, the prejudice and hostility towards public schools for freed-men 
largely overcome, and a general expectation created of the early establishment 
of a system of public free schools at the expense of the State. This expecta-. 
tion is universal among the freed people, and its full accomplishment is waited 
for with increasing impatience. 

‘The whole number of different pupils who have received instruction, either 
in our public free schools or in the numerous small private schools, cannot be 
less than 25,000. It is impossible to obtain statements precisely accurate of 
this private and voluntary instruction. Such schools*however rapidly increase. 

“ An interesting fact appears from the average attendance as compared with 
the whole number of pupils. This has been almost identical with that given 
in the last annual school reports of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont, 
viz,: 70 per cent. 

“ During the year about 8,000 children have passed through the primary 
steps, embracing the alphabet and primer; about 10,000 have been added to 
the intelligegt reading population of the State; an equal number are respectably 
advanced in geography and arithmetic, and many have made good progress in 
grammar, history of the United States, and algebra. 

“ Capacity of Pupils.—It has been a question in the minds of many friends 
of these schools whether the pupils would not decline in good scholarship in 
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proportion as they advanced in studies requiring more particularly the exercise 
of the reflective and reasoning faculties. No such indications appear in 
the higher classes of our advanced schools; on the contrary, these are the most 
promising and encouraging of all. 

“The number of teachers supported by the various educational agencies at 
the north is but a little short of 200, the average expense of their support being 
500 dols. each per annum. The whole expenditure upon the schools, as de- 
rived from these charities, has been about 100,000 dols. 

“The most conclusive evidence of a change of public sentiment for the 
better is found in the fact that applications from native Virginians, of respecta- 
ble social position, for employment as teachers in the colored schools are be- 
coming common, and a considerable number of this class have established 
schools for freed-men in different parts of the State; in some instances with 
the assistance of the bureau, and in others independent of it. 

“« Liberality of Freedmen.—In rural localities the freed-men have liberally con- 
tributed their labor, and sometimes money and material, in the erection of 
school-houses. The extent of this assistance will be seen from the fact that 
forty-five school-houses have been erected at an average cost to the bureau of 
only 130 dols. each, making 5,850 dols. in all, So great has been the impa- 
tience in several places to possess school-houses that the freed-men have erected 
buildings without aid from the bureau, and without any immediate prospect of 
enjoying the services of a teacher. 

“The various charitable associations have conducted their operations with 
great energy and liberality. Extensive and beneficial as their work has been, 
it is, however, only an introduction to that yet to be undertaken, and which, in 
its magnitude, is beyond the reach of charity and the present appropriation of 
the bureau for the purpose. 

“ There is an immediate demand for not less than 200 additional teachers 
and school-houses. To meet fully the educational wants of the colored popula- 
tion of the State, 1,500 teachers are required to instruct the 75,000 pupils who 
would be in daily attendance. 

“ Increase of Colored Population.—The census of the colored population of the 
State, although still imperfect, shows it to be greater than before the war, 
notwithstanding the constant assertions by many that the race is dying out. 

“‘ Important progress has been made in providing training schools for colored 
teachers to meet this demand. 

“ A handsome and thoroughly-appointed normal school building has been 
completed in the city of Richmond, and will immediately go into operation, 
Schools with similar aims will soon be in progress in Norflok, Hamilton, 
Alexandria, and Danville. It is hoped that these will, to a considérable extent, 
supply the greatest want of the future, viz.; a class of competent teachers, whe 
can afford to live and labor among their own people for a very moderate 

compensation.” 
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General U. A. Miles, in his annual report for North Carolina, says, “The 
importance of the educational and normal improvement of a race heretofore 
debarred of their benefits was early considered, and as time advanced it became 
almost paramount to all else. Money has been freely expended; talents 
brought into requisition; sacrifices made, and all have been returned with interest, 

“The colored people are alive to their deficiencies, and with an energy and 
enthusiasm unbounded have seconded the efforts made, and are rapidly dis- 
enthralling themselves from the chains of ignorance. They will, ere long 
place themselves in a position calculated to establish for ever their firm foothold 
upon the platform of citizenship. 

“ Sufficient progress has already been made to render the work, to a great 
extent self-supporting. As each year furnishes colored persons of sufficient 
education to instruct others, they give themselves to the work, and thus fill up the 
chasms which would otherwise open as those who have preceded them pass away- 

“Until a recent period the bureau has looked to benevolent associations for 
the assistance so freely given in furnishing teachers. But now, although these 
sccieties are still engaged as earnestly in the cause as ever, yet teachers from 
among the masses are coming forth, and are working to the same great end. 

“ The Answer of Children—The stereotyped answer of children to the ques- 
tion, ‘ What do you intend to do when you grow up to be men and women, and 
become educated ?’ has been, ‘I am going to be a teacher.’ This may appear 
insignificant and unmeaning to a casual observer; yet, in my opinion, it is the 
key-note to the fulfilment of a work conceived in the Divine mind, and is among 
the events which will result in Ethiopia stretching out her hands to God. 

“ We still need assistance in continuing the work so well begun, for through 
the benevolent societies only can we at present fully supply the ever increasing 
demands. 

“ Doubts removed.—The past school year has been one to which all can look 
back with grea{ satisfaction. Doubts, fears, and obstacles seemed to present 
themselves, but as the year advanced these gradually disappeared, and the 
result has exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 

“From the statistics it will be seen that the gain during the year ending 
October, 1867, has been 101 schools, 145 teachers, and 8,257 pupils; in other 
words, while the schools have more than doubled, the number of teachers has 
trebled, and that of the pupils nearly quadrupled. 

“The schools under the auspices of the bureau were closed for the summer, 

and advantage was taken of the intermission to prepare buildings and other 
fixtures for the winter session. 

“ Freed-men pushing forward.—It is very gratifying to note the interest taken 
by the colored people themselves in pushing forward the educational work. Of 
late, numerous applications, have been received for small sums of money to 
assist them in purchasing materials for school buildings, the labor being per- 
formed by their own hands. The appropriations for the current fiscal year will, 
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in a great measure, be devoted to such cases, thus spreading over a large portion 
of the State facilities heretofore limited in their character. 

“The indifference of the white people in this State to the importance of free 
schools is deplorable. As far as I have been able to learn, there are but three 
free white schools in the State. There are many private institutions, where 
only those children whose parents are able to pay tuition are benefited : and 
the result is, that thousands of white men and women, over twenty-one years 
of age, cannot read and write, as will be seen by last census, which gives the 
number of this class at 73,566. 

“ Education and Loyalty.—A system of education where all children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen would be obliged to attend school would be of 
the greatest advantage to the people of the State, as well as a benefit to the 
whole country. It is my belief that, had this people been as liberally educated, 
and with the same advantages for general information, as is found in the 
Northern States, they would never have been dragged into the rebellion. 

“« Skilled Labor.—Another evidence of the evil arising from this indifference 
to education is also seen in the absence among the white population of skilled 
labor in every branch of industry.” 

This last remark of the commissioner reveals a striking fact, viz.; that the 
above labor is, in this State, to a large extent performed by colored men. Norra 
Canotrna has never been distinguished as an agricultural State. Their slaves 
were valuable as fitted for high prices in the market, or for some productive 
labour at home. They were, therefore, in large numbers made to learn the dif- 
ferent trades; and as all labour by white men was considered dishonourable, 
the trades of course fell into their hands. The result is, as Mr. Langston, who 
lately inspected the State, remarks, that “more than one-third of the entire 
coloured population of North Carolina are mechanics. They are nearly six to 
one as compared with white mechanics. The census gives less than 20,000 of 
the latter and more than 100,000 of the former. All the mechanical operations 
are represented by them; blacksmiths, gunsmiths, wheelwrights, millwrights, 
machinists, carpenters, cabinet-makers, plasterers, painters, shipbuilders, stone- 
masons, and bricklayers, are found among them in large numbers. They have 
also many pilots and engineers. Nor are they behind any class of workmen in 
the skill, taste, and ability which are usually exhibited in their several trades. 
Of the pilots and engineers running steamboats on the different rivers of this 
State, many of the very best are coloured men. It is said that the two most 
trustworthy pilots in North Carolina are freed-men, one of whom is running a 
steamboat on Cape Fear river, and the other across Albemarle Sound and on 
the Chowan and Blackwater rivers. The former is paid fifteen dollars per 
month more than any other pilot on. the river, because of his superior ability. 
The engineer on the boat run by this pilot is also a freed-man, and is said to be 
one of the best in the State. 

These coloured mechanics when employed command the usual wages paid 
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others of the same calling, although in the days of slavery no coloured man, 
according to the law, could act ag master-workman upon a job, but must always 
be subordinate to a white man; yet the freed mechanics are now constantly 
taking work upon their own resnonsibility, and doing it to the satisfaction of 
their employers. One of the mest interesting sights which it was my good for- 
tune to witness while in the State was the building of a steamboat on Cape Fear 
river by a coloured shipbuilder, with his gang of coloured workmen. 

The inspector reports in October that schools haye been established in some 
fifty-two of the counties of the State. “Most of these schools are in good con- 
dition as to numbers, attendance, and deportment; others need special and 
immediate attention.” I must, however, state that the sub-assistant commis- 
sioners and agents of the bureau in this State, with some very commendable ex- 
ceptions, do not visit the schools or hold educational meetings among the people 
as they ought in compliance with your circular No. 5. They are also too in- 
different to the improvement of adult freed-men. The consequence is, the freed- 
men remain in ignorance of what they themselves can and what they ought to 
do with regard to education and the aid proffered them by the government 
through the bureau. The inspector goes on to say: 

“TI found in this State several industria: schools among the freed-men. They 
appeared to be for the most part composed of scholars from the other schools. 
Many of the day schools are very large, well classified, thoroughly disciplined, 
and the children making rapid progress in their studies, and all that pertains 
to a well-ordered school life. In this connection, the school taught by Misses 
S. J. Woodson and V. 8. Williams, coloured ladies, at Hillsboro’, may be men- 
tioned ; also, the schools of Robert and Cicero Harris, coloured gentlemen, at 
Fayetteville; the ‘ Williston School,’ at Wilmington, taught by Miss Laura J. 
Noble, in the primary department, and Miss H. W. Goodman, in the grammar 
department ; the Episcopal School, at Newbern, taught by Mr. B. Winfield ; 
the one taught by John Lewis, Esq., at Charlotte; the one at Greensboro’, 
taught by Miss M. B. Bowman; the one at Raleigh, taught by Miss Graves; 
and the ‘Washburn School,’ at Beaufort, taught by John Scott, as principal, 
assisted by Miss Mary Williams and Miss S. A. Beals. These are all large, 
and admirably conducted. 

“ Not many night schools have been opened as yet. They will be commmenced 
and thoroughly organised for the winter work about the middle of December, 

“‘ Sabbath Schools.—lIn all the cities of the State, in most of the smaller towns, 
and in many of the rural districts, Sabbath schools are established and well 
conducted. Many of them are managed by the freed-men themselves, others 
only taking a helping part, while the officers (superintendents, secretaries, 
treasurers, and librarians), and not a few of their teachers, are coloured persons, 
formerly slaves. 

« By the arrangements now being made for grading and classifying the 
schools, the progress of the children generally must be rapid and thorough. 
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“ Credit 19 White Men.—It is but just that I report the existence of very 
much genuine earnest {eeling on the part of many white nen favourable to the 
education of the freed-men. In the neighbourhood of Edenton, Chowan county, 
and along the eastern shore of the State in many places, schools are being esta- 
blished and taught without molestation or disturbance from any quarter. 

“Mr. J. M. Parrott, the owner of a large plantation near Kinston, has built 
a school-house, in which the children of his former slaves, most of wliom remain 
with him, are regularly taught by a coloured teacher of some attainments, who 
is actuated by an earnest interest in the elevation of his race. Children on 
other plantations are permitted to attend this school. It numbers 75 pupils, 
with an average daily attendance of 50. In this school there is a monthly 
charge of one dollar per scholar made for tuition. It is reported that this charge 
is very generally and promptly paid. The utmost good feeling is said to exist 
among the white and coloured people on this plantation. 

“ Colonel W. R. Myers, of Charlotte, has given eight acres of good land 
located about one mile from the centre of the town, said to be worth 600 dols., 
as a site upon which to erect the “Biddle Memorial Institute,” and the dwell- 
ings of the teachers connected therewith, 

“ Newspaper.—At Raleigh, the capital of the State, the freed-men have just 
established, and are now issuing, a very respectable weekly newspaper called 
The Republican, This paper, edited and published by coloured men, is gaining 
quite a full circulation among the people.” 

We reserve the report of the other states for the next number of the Frexp- 
Man; in the meantime we ask what can exceed in practical importance these 
educational efforts? We are only beginning to understand either what has 
been done or what is further needed. Yet there can be no doubt that many 
who, from various temporary motives, have rendered help, are preparing them- 
selves to abandon the work, and to dismiss the freed-men from their thoughts. 

One leading point in the Democratic Platform adopted at the Convention for 
the nomination of President, is the ‘‘ ABOLITION oF THE FRxErED-Man’s 
Bvreac.” There is every indication that the old slavery party are trying to 
check the progress of education—not openly or avowedly, but by the suggestion 
that the work is practically accomplished, and that help is no longer needed. 
The truth really is, that many of the teachers who in the face of danger and of 
scorn went from the North to teach first the contrabands, and then the freed- 
men, are in danger of being left without their modest salaries, and but for the 
care of Providence their work might come to an end. We are deeply concerned 
that the sentiment of England in the matter should be sound and just. We 
hope, therefore, that the few earnest and honest-minded friends who take a sin- 
cere interest in the matter, will say that the publication of the Frezp-Man 
shall not stop. It is something to learn that the freed-men are establishing 
for themselves a newspaper. Will they look to the permanent establishment 
of this journal ? 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. tion of the freed slaves—they ought to 
Dr. Tomkins ... ... ... 5 0 O have more light. They onght to be 
Mr. Partridge... ... ... £1 A 6 9 0| correctly informed. The truth, as it is, 
Advanced to Printer ... 5 0 0 should be impressed on their minds; 
Postage, 0... .. .- 1 ZF, 6 3 1) this I consider is of the utmost import- 





—___| ance. A wide spread delusion with refer- 
Balance £0 5 11) ence to the ability and capability of the 
| negro is the mother of all the outrages 


The  * rey Aan. to which he has been subjected. Se- 
+ | 2 : : 


condly, the Freed-men want direction 


AUGUST, 1868. | and such assistance as an organ devoted 

| to their interest alone can give. It will 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE, | be some time before we can safely leave 
MR. JONES? them to do for themselves—they are 


All parties, as such, we fear have| only children in the path of freedom 
practically done with the Freed-men.| and self-government. The sad state of 
One must look to his merchandise and| things in Jamaica after thirty years, 
the price of cotton ; another must attend | teaches us a lesson. Proclaiming men 
to the registration and prepare for the | f free is one thing—to prepare them to 


canvass; and a third must look to the| enjoy it is another. Had the friends 





support of the religious institutions with | of the Freedmen in Jamaica given them 
which he is immediately connected. be few years of careful training, and de- 
We are given to understand that really | fended them against the constant attacks 
benevolent people, who make it a part|of the negro hater, those people would 
of their Christianity to care for the | be this day a blessing to the nation. It 
coloured race, think it high time that | is cheering to be able to state that while 
we should say no more about the Freed- the millions know little about the work 
man from our own point of view. But|in which we are engaged, they are ever 
it seems we have one supporter awaken- | ready to give us their presence and a 
ing up to the conviction, at the eleventh | patient hearing. I have had good meet- 
hour, that there is special need for the |i ings at Sherborne and Yeovil, also at 
Freep-Man. We were looking out) | Milburn Port.” All this is very good, 
for our friend Mr. Jones to forward us|Mr. Jones, but where is the money to 
a little remittance in the form of dona-| sustain the magazine? Does our negro 
tions, but in lieu of the cash we have | friend think we can pay the printer, 
from him a small note, dated July 20, | postage, and other items with sun- 
1868, in which he says: beams? We have had in our own 

“ With regard to the magazine, I am| mind some little doubt as to the capa- 
of the opinion that there never was a | bility of the Freed-man on one point. 
time when it was more needed than the | Can they be made tounderstand the value 
present. The reasons are, first, most |of an honest, out-spoken, and yet mode- 
people have only an imperfect know- 


\rate organ of intelligence and of opinion 
ledge of the wants and the real condi- |to be circulated in England? Are they 











competent to make arrangements that| 
neither superficial friend nor embittered | 
foe shall put such an organ out of exist-| 
ence? Still further, can they find a 
judicious friend who will hold carefully 
some seventy or eighty pounds jper 
annum for this purpose, and not allow 
it to be wasted or diverted under any 
possible pretence or foolish speculation ? 
If so, nodoubt a few earnest and decided 
men will not only keep up, but vigor- 
ously sustain the magazine. Observe, 
a magazine fund that no man shall 
touch, but to pay the printer and the 
incidental expenses monthly. Then 
there would be no puling apology, and 
no begging pardon for existence. What 
is to be done, Mr. Jones? Will you 
visit your own people, tell them how 
the matter stands, and see the mater, 
as the Americans say, “ fixed.” Or will 
our absent editor—who supplies us with 
facts, and is himself becoming tho-| 
roughly primed on all matters in rela- 
tion to the Freed-men—sound our sable 
brethren in the United States on the 
subject ? It can be done, but there must 
be sufficient common sense, practical 
arrangement, and an unflinching deter- 
mination to keep by the cause of the 
Freed-men without wavering. 

It is very little personally that we 
can do in the matter, for it so happens 
that we have rather heavy work on 
hand that other people are indisposed 


quence, advocate the cause with the 
vigour required, but so that the maga- 
zine is kept out of debt, so long as the 
editor desires any service we can render, 
it shall be cheerfully given. Will you 
ask your people, Mr. Jones, what is to 
be done ? 
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HENRY PIERMAN. 

“ The blacks are strong in numbers,” 
says Mr. Hepworth Dixon, “ clannish 
in spirit; they are fond of money, and 
have the virtue to earn and save. Can 
you prevent the negroes from growing 
rich, from educating their children at 
good schools, from aspiring to offices of 
trust and power? ‘They will rise, both 
individually and in classes. The day 
is not far distant when, in states like 
Alabama and South Carolina, the race 
may be swift and hard between the 
black planter and the white. When 
that day comes, will it not be well for 
the white man to have gained for him- 
self some support in the power and 
enterprise of his brother in the North ? 

In these semi-tropical parts of the 
republic, a white man faints where the 
black man thrives. Nature has, there- 
fore, put the white planter at a disad- 
vantage on this southern sod. For a 
dozen years to come, perhaps more, the 
negroes, who were only yesterday in 
chains and poverty, may be sorely tried, 
for they are rooted to the soil—they 
have neither trades nor callings; they 
are ignorant of letters; they have very 
little money, scarcely any of them have 
friends. Before them stands a world in 
which they are free to labour and free 
tostarve. At first, they must be servants 
in the families, toilers on the planta- 


|tions, in which they have been slaves, 
to undertake, and we cannot, ir conse-| 


yet in some cases the negro has already 
become planter on his own account, 
having gained in afew months a supply 
of tools and a lease of lands. 

Take an example of my friend, Henry 
Pierman, a negro, who has planted 
himself out yonder in Harrison’s Fort, 
in a log cabin, amidst the reek and 
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As | 


stench of the great battle fields. | 
no white man would rent such land, the | 


lady who owns it, poorer and less proud | 
than she was in former years, has been 
glad to let a great patch of forest to 
Henry. Te log hut was but a single 
room, and in this one room he lives with 
his black and comely wife, his four 
young imps, and a brood of cocky and 
hens. Harry was a slave, until Grant 
tore his way through these formidable 
lines, when he became free by the great 
act of war which made all his people 
free. Happily for him, he had been a 
in of 
Virginian households in which nobody 


domestic slave one those rich 


cared about the laws. One of the young 
ladies more for fun than with serious 
thought, had defied the police and the 
magistrate by teaching him to read. 
Her father being the governor of Vir- 
ginia, she snapped her pretty fingers 
to the judge. Henry read the Bible, 
and became a member of the Baptist 
Church. 


cently alive to religious passion, subject 


Like all his brethren, he is re- 


to dreams and voices, one of which had 
told him, he asserts, when he was yeta 
youth and a slave, that he would one 
day become a free-man, would marry, 
would have children, and would rent a 
farm of his own. Many years went by 
before his dream came out, he prayed 
and waited; in the end he found that 
this promise of his youth was kept. 
So soon as the liberating armies entered 
Richmond, he left his own place, cnough 
his master had been kind«<o him, and 
wished to keep hir & servant on 
hire; but the passion to be free was in 
his veins ; voices called him from the 
city into the fields, and without monéy, 
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any kind, with only his black wife to 


help him, and his three youngsters to 


feed, he. threw himself on the forest 
land. Last year, his trial year, was 
found to be bitter work, but he had put 
his soul into his task, and he got on. 
Up early and late, pinching his back 
and his belly, he was able to send a few 
ynions and tomatoes, and a little corn 
od to 


brought him tools, and his rent in kind. 


and w market. This produce 
By patience he got through the winter 
months. In the second year his enter- 
prises have extended to a hundred and 
forty acres, and he has now the help of 
two other negros, one of them his wife’s 
father, who he has lodged in another of 
these soldier’s huts. One-fourth of his 
produce pays the rent, the remaining 
three-fourths he divides into two equal 
portions, one of which he gives to his 
negro helpers, the other he retains for 
himself and wife. Henry is clever, 
pushing, devout. for his children, if not 
One of his 


lads is shortly to begin his school work. 


for himself, he is ambitious. 


At present he must toil upon his farm 
“T heard de angel say in my dream,” 
he said to me with simple faith, “ dat 
I bring up my children in de fear of de 
Lord, and how no man bring dem up 
ia fear of the Lord, unless he teach dem 
to read and write.” 

The field of enterprise for working 
men like Henry Pierman is extremely 
Two-thirds of the soil of Vir- 
ginia are still uncleansed ; indeed this 
old and lovely*state is everywhere rich 
in means, in water ways, in wood and 


wide, 


coal, which a splendid and careless 
people have left to wait and rot. Each 
year will see the band of negro farmers 


ploughs, scythes, seed, horses, stock of| grow on these Virginian waste lands, 


~~ 
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and when the coloured people have | Englander bear the heat of the semi- 
grown rich and educated, how can they | tropical clime? Will he not “ faint,” 
be kept from social political eer well as the native planter? The 
In some states of of the South they are | teachers of the freed-men return to the 
many ; inone state, South Carolina,they| North in the hottest months. Mr. 
count more than half the population, so Dixon’s scheme then will not meet the 
that South Carolina, standing by itself| case. His pen is flowing and his sen- 
and governed by universal suffrage, | tences most graceful—but as to prin- 
would vote itself a negro legislature,|ciple, he writes after all only like a 
perhaps a negro governor. ‘hese dark|‘‘mean white.” The only safe course 
people are growing faster than the pale. | to pursue for the North and the South 
In time they will own ships and mines, | and for white, black and brown, is that 
banks and granaries, and when they|which is the most simple and just. 



















have gathered up money and votes, 
how will the white man be able to hold 
his easy and safe supremacy in these 
semi-tropical states, unless by union 
with his white brethren in the North. 


Mr. Dixon writes in a most capti-| 


vating style, and on principles that are 
quite lucrative to the author. How 
condescending to call Henry Pierman 
his “ friend”—but he did not offend 
the “splendid” Virginians by this 
familiar fepithet, for his children are 
called “imps.” We may trace through- 
out his description of the prosperous 
negro, the most skilful humouring of 
the cowardly jealousies both of the 
North and of the South. With intelli- 
gence, industry, virtue and economy, 
the freed-men are sure to rise, and 
evidently anticipating this as a state of 
things to be deprecated and dreaded, 
Mr. Dixon is of opinion that the “first 
families” of Virginia should unite with 
the men of the North, as if the faded 
Yankee, mortified at the progress of the 


negro, could help the Juxurious and | 


indolent planter of the South by fos- 
tering the prejudices which have 
brought the proudest in the South to 
the verge of ruin. How will the New 


Treat every man according to his 
character and conduct, and not accor- 
| ding to tive colour of his skin. If the 
| ex-Goverg, &t in the South “faints” in 
|the sun mn cannot survey his farm, let 
him admit the Henry Piermans to a 
| fair share of the profits, and allow them 
to have the knowledge of arithmetic and 
of every other branch of learning that 
will enable both parties to make thereck- 
oning without the danger of fierce dispute. 
If it should happen that one in a million 
of the population should so manage his 
affairs with discretion, and command 
the confidence of the voters as to become 
a member of the legislature, there need 
to be no panic or fainting on that ac- 
count. No one can maintain a position 
permanently in such assemblies without 
talent, principle, and true patriotism. 
|The country will not suffer because the 
law-makers differ a little in natural 
complexion. 


“ Bg NoT WEARY in well doing.” 


« As we have therefore oprpoRTUNITY 
|let us do good unto all.” 


|. Be patient therefore brethren.” 
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DEDICATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. | 
Beacn Institute. 

Savannah, Georgia, January 1, 1868. 

Dedication of the Beach Institute—Addresses | 

and Ewercises on the Occasion.—Early on Wed- | 

nesday morning the coloured people com- 





menced to gather at the new school building, | 


just completed by the Freed-men’s Bureau, at 
the corner of Prince and Harris streets, and 
by the time announced for the commencement 
of the exercises there were quite a large num- 
ber present. 

Description of the Building.—While await- 


ing the arrival of the procession, we had an | 


opportunity of looking through the building. 
It is a neat and substantial frame structure, 


resting on a brick foundation. The main| 
building is 55 feet by 60 feet, and at the north | 
and south ends there are two L’s, each 10 feet | 


by 35 feet. On the first floor there are four 
large school rooms, each fitted up with sub- 


stantial desks and seats, and with blackboards | 


lining the walls of each. The ceilings are 


high, and the rooms well lighted. This floor | 


is to be used by the primary schools. By 


sliding doors and windows the rooms can all | 
be thrown into one, at any time it may be | 


desirable so to do. On the second floor are 
also four school-rooms, and one ante-room. 
These rooms are for the grammar and inter- 
mediate schools. 
neatly with appropriate furniture, black- 
boards, &c. There is a staircase at each end 
of the building, so that there is furnished safe 
and ready exit from the upper story. These 
rooms can be thrown together by twos, by 
means of sliding doors and windows. Taken 
as a whole, it is one of the most complete, 


comfortable and convenient educational build- 
ings that can be found anywhere. All the| 


work has been done well, and with a view to 
the convenience of teachers and scholars. 

Origin, Cost, §c.—The building cost $13,000 
and was erected by the Freed-men’s Bureau. 
The land was purchased with a sum given by 
Alfred E. Beach, Esq., editor Scientfic Ame- 
rican, and the building has been most appro- 
priately named 

Beach Institute-—There are 600 scholars in 
the different schools, and now that there are 
more accommodations, this number will pro- 


They are also fitted up| 


bably be largely increased. This institution 
is under the charge of O. W. Dimick, Esq., 
an accomplished teacher and gentleman. 
There are nine female teachers, eight white 
and one coloured. On the east side of the 
school building stands the ** Teachers’ Home,” 
a two story frame building, and a very neat 
and comfortable looking structure, which wag 
erected, at a cost of 3000 dols., by the Ame- 
rican Missionary Association, which society 
provides for the school. 

The Dedicatory Exercises commenced at a 
few minutes past 12 o’clock, upon the arrival 
of the processionists, who filled the large room 
to repletion. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
James Simms, and the children then sang 
most beautifully a little hymn—*t Hosanna is 
the children’s song.” Mr. Dimick then in- 
troduced the State Superintendent, Idr. E. A. 
Ware, who delivered a short address. 

Mr. Ware congratulated them upon the 
completion of the school building, and tried 
to impress upon the minds of all present the 
importance of education. He bade them re- 
member the donor of the land, be grateful to 
him and to the government which had erected 
the building, and told them their parents must 
| support and assist the teachers, or all the ex- 
pense would be invain. He urged upon them 
the importance of keeping the building clean 
and unmarked, and said that it should be 
carefully cherished as a means of securing the 
great end—education. The inscription ‘‘ know- 
ledge with virtue” had been placed over the 
door. Let us, said he, dedicate the building 
to knowledge clothed with virtue; and he 
hoped that within its walls there would be 
those trained up in strength of mind and 
purity of character, who would be a blessing 
to all with whom they came in contact. 

General John R. Lewis, Inspector Freed- 
men’s Bureau, was then introduced, and said 
| that they all seemed to be rejoicing, and they 
had good cause to rejoice. He asked them to 
look back over the year that was passed and 
review their shortcomings, and determine at 
the close of this yegr they would have nothing 
to regret. The future was not all bright and 
promising. Gaunt hunger and dreadful want 





hung as a shadow over the land. Let us 
henceforth make such good use of our oppor- 
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tunities that horeafter we may not be com-| been fortunate enough to pass the guard— 
pelled to look back with regret upon the acts | while upon and ranged around a platform in 
of the past. They were not thoroughly eman- | the central front of the hall was a cluster of 
cipated or free until they emancipated them-| gentlemen of Anglo-Saxon birth, including 
selves from vice and immorality, and pecame General John Ely, Hon. James Speed, Judge 
educated and fit to enjoy the rights which had Ballard, Rev. Bishop Smith, and others. 
been conferred upon them, and become a law-| Opening Ewercises.—A favourite air was 
abiding, honest, and industrious people, that | Well performed by the Falls City Band (co- 
would be so looked upon by people every-|loured), when the Rev. D. K. Noble, Superin- 
where, and be respected and trusted. In thig| tendent of Freedmen’s Schools in Kentucky, 
building is the great influence that must ac- | announced that the hour for opening the dedi- 
complish this result. He trusted that it would cation exercises had arrived. The choir, com- 
be re-dedicated every day by the faithful posed entirely of coloured children, , and 
labours of teachers and the study of pupils, directed by a coloured female organist, sung 
that this great end may be accomplished. an appropriate hymn, after which the Rev. 
Rev. James Simms then made a shmt) Mr. Hays offered prayer invoking the blessing 
speech, congratulatory in character, and en- of Almighty God upon the success of the 
dorsing what had been said by the previous enterprise. 
speaker. The Address.—Rev. D. K. Noble then ex- 
The assemblage then united in singing plained the object of the occasion for which 
‘«¢ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” they had assembled. It was a day to be re- 
&c., and after the benediction was pronounced membered and commemorated for all time to 
they slowly dispersed. come. For the first time in a period of one 
The schools were opened yesterday, and hundred jyears, the coloured people have a 
night school was held in the evening. and schoolhouse of their own. It has been con- 
will continue to be held for some time to come, structed by or for no political party or sect, 
thus affording an opportunity for education to but for the Freed-men of Louisville. It is 
all who choose to embrace it.—Savannah | designed for a normal school, to fit the young 
Republican. men and women of the coloured population 
fur teachers of their race. He stated it would 


Exy Noamat Scnoot, be known as the 


Louisville, Kentucky, April 6, 1868. Ely Normal Svhool, named iu honour of 
Education of the Freedmen—The Ely Normal | Gen. John Ely, of the United States Army, 
School—Its Dedication Yesterday — Distin- | wko was one of their best friends. 
guished Speakers.—The dedication of the new} Rev. Mr. Cravath, of Cincinnati, Secretary 
school building erected at the corner of Broad- | of the Western Freed-man’s Aid Commission, 
way and Fourteenth-street, as a normal school | and of the American Missionary Association, 
for the Freed-men, took place yesterday. The | was then introduced. In this splendid build- 
building is one of the largest and finest school | ing, he said, he saw evidences of greater use- 
structures in the city. It was erected by the fulness in the future. He acknowiedged his 
Government at a cost of about 25,000 dols. | gratitude to the officers of the Government 
The Crowd.—At three o’clock we visited|and the coloured people in Louisville, for 
the school, and found it surrounded by a vast | their zealous co-operation in carrying forward 
multitude of African fathers and mothers and | the work in which he and they were engaged. 
their young hopefuls, all clamouring for ad-| Two years since the first teachers were sent 
mission; but a guard of soldiers, stationed at | to Louisville. Their board and the current 
the entrances, kept the dark crowd at bay. | expenses of the school were met by the co- 
Room having been cleared for the reporters, |loured people themselves, except a tax of 
we passed in, and going up into the chapel of | twenty-five cents levied on each pupil. During 
the school, we found it densely packed by the | the last two years there has been an average 
coloured men, women, and children, who had | of seven teachers in the city. In the whole 
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South there were four hundred and fifty 
teachers. 
and twenty in the whole South. 
institutions 


Last year there were five hundred 
This is but 
one of the chain of planted 
throughout the South. 
has founded similar schools, from some of 
which many teachers have gone forth. There 
are over fifty thousand children in the South 
under instruction. It is expected that in a 


few years these schools will send out many 


Every state but Texas 


hundreds of teachers. 

The speaker said he was glad to see so 
many people from Louisville present on this 
important occasion. He saw gentlemen around 
him who were the coloured man’s friends, and 
rejoiced as sincerely and as gladly as he did 
at the humane work performed so satisfac- 
torily. 

Interesting addresses were also made by 
B. T. Smith, the venerable Bishop of Ken- 
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isome desks. 


tucky, Col. J. 8. Catlin, Judge Bland, Hon. | 


James Speed, and others. 

Between the speeches, the children favoured 
the assemblage with lively songs, and the 
speakers were loudly applauded at intervals. 

The dedication ceremony closed with prayer 
by Bishop Smith. 


Tus Avery INSTITUTE. 
Charleston, 8. 0., May 7, 1868. 
This new and handsome school building is 
named in honour of the late Rev. Charles 
Avery, of Pittsburgh, Pa., from whose bequest 
10,000 dols. were given to the American Mis- 
sionary Association, and applied by it to the 
purchase of the lands on which this edifice 
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class rooms is capal,le of accommodating from 
50 to 75 pupils, and is fitted up with hand- 
The hall-way is also furnished 
with convenient closets and racks for the re- 
ception of hats, cloaks, &. On the second 
floor is a commodious Assembly Hall, with 
four long rows of seats, and a desk and plat- 
form for the Principal. On this floor is also 
two large class rooms, and running round the 
walls of the class rooms is a composition 
blackboard. 
are spacious piazzas running the entire length, 
The 
building is finely ventilated on a new and im- 
proved plan. 


On either side of the building 


and opened upon from the class rooms, 


The Dedication.—The services were held in 
the Assembly Hall of the building. The audi- 
ence was chiefly composed of coloured per- 
sons, but there were also present Gen. R. K. 
Scott, Governor-elect of South Carolina, Judge 
Bryan, and other gentlemen of distinction. 
The exercises were under the direction of 
Rey. F. L. Cardozo, then superintendent of 


the schools, now Secretary of State. They 


|were commenced by singing a children’s 


chorus. 


Selections of Scriptures were read 
by Rev. E. J. Adams, coloured, and prayer 


| Offered by Rev. Giles Pease. 


The Address.—Rev. Dr. Hicks, of Brooklyn, 


| N.Y., then delivered the address. He claimed 


the privilege of speaking to them frankly, 
calmly, and confidentially. The occasion was 
not one of congratulation only, but a dignified 


jevent, big with promise, and affording a suit- 


of the situation. 


stands, and to the erection of a Mission Home. 


The Normal School edifice itself was built for 
the Association by the Freedmen’s Bureau, at 
a cost of 17,000 dols. 

The Building.—The building is 88 feet long, 
68 feet wide, 50 feet high, and to the top of 
the flagstaff 90 feet. It is raised on brick 
pillars, with spacious brick basements, and a 
On the first floor 
are four large class rooms, two for the first 
class of boys, and two for the first class of 
girls. 


large cistern underneath. 


Two of these rooms are of double size, 
divided by sliding glass doors, and intended, 
when built, for the preparatory and higher 


classes of a normal department. Each of the and equal citizens. 


able opportunity for a careful consideration 
He showed the importance 
of school-houses in the history of liberty. 
They are the missionaries of freedom. A re- 
presentative Government, the best polity in 
the world, presupposes popular education. Its 
permanency depends on general intelligence. 
In such a government as ours, education is 
the cohesive power. Each man is, and must 
be, the only proper and safe guardian of his 
own rights; no man can rightly claim that 
which would prevent the general welfare. If 
one member suffer, all suffer with it; if one 
No rights 
can long be maintained, where the masses are 


is truly elevated, all are elevated. 


uneducated, especially if the masses are free 
















































Civil liberty was never realised in the old 
republics, there was no security of govern- 
ment. The school house was wanting; popu- 
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27,000 dollars, or one-third, are thus specially 
donated. Finally the expenses of everything, 


|boarding, repairs and building, has been 


lar education, which is at once the foundation | greater than before at the South. 


and defence of popular government, was not | 


provided. Education must be~aniversal, be- 
fore a nation can in the best sense be free. 
The want of education-——the popular school— 
is the epitaph of the fallen republics of the 
world. Ifthe American republic goes down, 
the cause will be too much ignorance. All 
other disorders are embowelled ir this. This 
is the dead rot of national existence under re- 
publican forms of government. 

The exercises were closed by a short address 
by Rev. F. L. Cardozo, in which he acknow- 
ledged their indebtedness to General Scott for 
the erection of the building, and many other 
noble works in his administration of the 
Bureau. After singing ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,” the audience separated.—Chavleston 
Papers. 


APPEAL TO THE TRIED AND FAITHFUL 
FRIENDS OF THE FREED-MEN. 

The exigencies of our work, and the wants 
of our missionaries aud teachers compel us to 
say, that unless our treasury can have relief, 
immediate ana adequate, our teachers must 
be recalled, and the sacred work in which they 
have been so signally blessed be perilously 
embarrassed. 

We need 75,000 dollars by the end of June, 
to pay salaries, board-bills, and provide for 
the return of our teachers. 

Our work is a little larger than last year; 
we could not resist the touching appeals ofthe 
Freed-men, especially in cases where they 
asked but a small pittance, to eke out their 
pledge of almost all their earnings in the 
support of schools. Then came the failure of 
crops and the want of work, taking from the 
Freed-men the ability to fulfil these pledges, 
thus throwing the greater burden on the As- 


sociation. The starting of the Normal Schools Wesley an Chapel, Milburnport ae 
has been expensive, and a large per centage | town Hall, Ichester 
ofour income has been in special donations | , Clergyman 


for this purpose which we could not use for) prom the Sale of the F Seine: ata 
current expenses—thus, in this month’s ac- 


We can at once recall the teachers. But 


| must we doit? Must we ask them to relin- 


quish their blessed work? Must we deprive 
the eager children of their valued schools? 
Must we bring tears to the eyes of the Freed. 


|men, as they see the ladder of knowledge, 


faith and hope taken from them ? 
Men of wealth and benevolence, men of 


| small means but large hearts, churches of the 


self-sacrificing Saviour, you can avert these 
results! You have been generous and prompt 
heretofore in response to our appeals. We 


| plead not for ourselves, but for the poorest, 


and yet most hopeful of mankind! You will 
hear, heed and help, ‘‘ and that right early.” 





It is very evident that both in England and 
America many who entered on the work are 
beginning to fold their hands. A fit of lassi- 
tude has come upon them—but it must be 
thrown off. The more we look into the mat- 
ter, the deeper is our conviction that if their 
cause is to be steadily advanced, the more 


|intelligent and prosperous of the Freed-men 


must ‘‘take hold” and keep up their standard 


|in this country. The question is, have they 
| 





| sprrit and courage to do it? Ifso, the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society will not have existed in 
vain. 


REV. W. H. JONES. 


£s. d. 

Palmouth Wesleyan Chapel .. 6 0 0 
- Mr. J. Fox - 3:.0;*4 
Sherborne Wesleyan Sunday School 2 0,0 
a Mr. William Dingley 20 0 
Lecture at Sherborne 210 0 
Mrs. Digby ; Sree 
Baptist Chapel, Yeovil . Sos? Se ae 
Town Hall, Yeovil . 316 0 
26 0 

114 0 

eos 050 

1 6:9 





knowledgments, nearly 9000 dollars, of the Aathiien, Printer, 7, Duke St., Bloomsbury. 


have 
and | 
rece’ 
wore 
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FREED-MEN. 
Appeal of the American Missionary Association. 


The officers of this Association had hoped that no appeal for 
arrears would be required this year. But the falling off in the 
business of the country, and consequently in the receipts of the 
Association, compels it. Our 500 teachers and missionaries 
among the Freed-men, (150 more than last year,) have done a 
noble work, educating the Freed-men, relieving suffering, 
teaching and preaching the Gospel; promoting temperance, and 
preparing the people for the intelligent use of the elective 
franchise. In addition to its day, night, and Sunday schools, it 
is establishing Normal schools for the training of teachers, 
twenty thousand of whom are now required. 

The receipts of the Association for the year ending with 
September, have been larger than the last, but its expenditures 
have been proportionably greater. A debt is, therefore, inevitable, 
and a corresponding embarrassment for the next year, unless its 
receipts during this month can reach 40,000 dollars; in other 
words nearly as great as they were last September. 

Last year our appeal met a noble response, and the amount 
asked was raised. We ask less now than then. Shall we have 
it, and thus enter upon our new fiscal and schocl year without 
embarrassment ? The coming year will witness a new impulse in 
Southern life. Influences for good and evil will be largely 
augmented, and have accumulated weight. Shall we be wanting 
while the scale is turning ? 

G. Wuipr.ez, 


M, E. Sremsy, } Secrétaries, 
J. R, SHIPHERD, 


~ 
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INTERNATIONAL CHURCH & HALL, TO BE ERECTED IN LONDON. 


The following appeal has been issued in the United States:—‘*It has been 
felt by many that innumerable blessings would result from the more frequent 
interchange of thought between Christian ministers from the United States and 
those resident in Great Britain. Distinguished men of all denominations visit 
Europe from time to time, whose names many do not know, and whose voices 
they never hear. It is designed to establish, in connection with the Interna. 
tional Church, an American Service, to be conducted exclusively by American 
ministers, supplying for one or more Sabbaths. This will afford an opportunity 
for brethren in England and from the United States to hear and converse with 
each other, as well as to engage in devotional exercises for the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God upon both nations, and upon the world. The Hall is to be fitted 
up as a Library, will be suitable for conferences of C tints ins, both British and 
American, and will be used for public meetings, and the various purposes for 
which a Hall is needed. We believe that sueh an Institution will contribute to 
a better understanding bet tween the two nations, to the formation of a commou 
sentiment upon subjec ts of equal importance to both nations, and so to the main- 
tenance of peace in future years and generations. We also heartily commend 
to the confidence of the Churches and Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the country, the Rev. Dr. F REDERICK Tomkins, who is now among us as a 
delegate to present the plan and solicit contributions on behalf of the object. 

« Signed—Stephen H Tyne: D.D.; Henry Ward Beecher; Jos, P. Thomp- 
son, D.D.; Joseph P. Duryea, D.D.; Howard Crossby, D.D.: Theodore 
Tilton ; Egbe rt 8. Pi rter, D. D.: Gec. Whipple ; Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D.; 
R. S. Storrs, Jun, D.D.; H. M. Storrs, D.D.; Stephen H. Tyng, Jun. ; 
William Ives Budington, D.D.; Ray Palmer, D.D.; John Cotton 
Smith, D.D.; J. Howard Smith, D.D.; Cyrus D. Foss, D.D.; Thomas 
Sewell, D.D.; John Dowling, D.D. Irving Magee; &. H. C. Smith; 
Wm. Geo. Hawkins, Chi ambersburg Pa. Mason Gallagher; T. H. Robin. 

n; G. F. Stelling, Harrisburg Pa. 


**T desire to commend to the confidence of Christian men, my friend and fellow-helper in 
London, Rev. Dr. Tomkins, who has proved himself an energetic and most faithful friend of 


America during all the dark days of our conflict. I commend him and ns cause to all to 
whom he may come, with cordial wishes for his success.” HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Unitrep Srates Consuratg, Lonpow, 

August 3lst, 1867. 

My Dear Sir: I am pleased to learn that you have entire confidence in the completion of 
the Memorial Church, and as I have confidence in you, 1 send you my subscription. The 
erection of an International Vhurch is an ides full of beauty, as well as utility to the two 
countries, &c. Signed, F. W. MORSE, United States Consul. 

Ata meeting of clergymen and gentlemen held at the residence of Jay 

Cooke, Esq... Phil: delphia, t the Hon. Judge Strong in the chair, resolutions 
approving of the International Church and Hall were adopted, and an Exceutive 
Committee to co-operate with Dr. Tomkins, appointed. That Committee to 
consist of the following gentlemen:—Hon. Judge Strong, Chairman; Jay 
Cooke, Esq.; Rev. Dr. Bo es Rev. Dr. Hutter; Rev. Dr. J. Wheaton 
Smith ; B. B. Comegys, Es 

The estimated cost of the Church and Hall is £20,000 sterling, and it is 
deemed desirable to raise one half of the amount ‘in the United States and-one 
half in Great Britain. 

Donations will be thankfully received by W. G. Lemon, Esq., LL.B., 5, Tan- 
field Court, Temple; and by Dr. Fred. Tomkins, 28, Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. Cheques should be crossed “ City Bank.” 





